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“As the twig 1s bent...” 


No doubt about it—the earlier a child be- 
comes aware of NAACP, its purpose and 
program, the greater will be his participa- 
tion and support as an adult. 


That's why it makes good sense to enroll 
the children you love as JUNIOR LIFE MEM- 
BERS in NAACP! The cost is moderate— 
only $100—and this may later be applied 
toward a full LIFE MEMBERSHIP. Why not 
fill out the membership blank right now? 


20 WEST 40TH STREET 
NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


Please enroll 
as a JUNIOR LIFE MEMBER in NAACP. 


[-] | enclose $100 as full payment. 


[] | enclose $25 as first of our annual installments. 
Donor’s Name 


Donor’s Address 


Mail check and coupon to your local 
branch, or to NAACP headquarters. 
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UPI Photo 


JIM PECK of New York City sits in a Birmingham, Ala., hospital, May 14, after 
he was beaten by an angry mob. 
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8 This article reports the experiences of one of 


the most severely mauled of the Freedom Riders 


Not So Deep Are the 
Roots—14 Years Later 


By Jim Peck 


ONY": So Deep are the 
Roots” is the title I gave 
to my article in the Sep- 
tember 1947 CRISIS on the first 
“Freedom Ride” which the Congress 
of Racial Equality (CORE) together 
with the Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion (FOR) had initiated that April. 
I was referring to the “roots” of that 
“poisonous weed,” racial segregation. 

I title this also “Not So Deep Are 
the Roots” despite the severe beat- 
ings I and others in our group re- 
ceived in Anniston and Birmingham 
on CORE’s first Freedom Ride of 
1961 and the subsequent mob vio- 
lence which members of the Nash- 
ville Nonviolent Movement faced in 
Montgomery. 

On our Freedom Ride, which 
started May 4 in Washington and 
ended May 17 in New Orleans, we 
found that the seating pattern aboard 


JIM PECK, one of the Freedom Riders, 
as well as a member of CORE, is a 
confirmed foe of jim crow and segrega- 
tion in all its forms. He lives in New 
York City. 
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interstate buses, even in the Deep 
South, has become largely desegre- 
gated. No longer do Negroes confine 
themselves to the two rear seats, as 
was the case during our trip 14 years 
ago. In no instance during our Free- 
dom Ride was integrated seating 
challenged either by bus drivers or 
by passengers. 

What remains to be desegregated 
are the terminal facilities and the 
rest stops. Although five months had 
elapsed since the Supreme Court out- 
lawed segregation at terminals, we 
found that Negroes still adhere to 
the separate and grossly unequal 
“colored” waiting rooms, rest rooms 
and restaurants. This was the case 
even in Richmond and other north- 
ern Virginia cities where the “white” 
and “colored” signs have been re- 
moved. 

However, even in this phase of 
bus travel, the “roots” are not so 
deep as to be unremovable. In Salis- 
bury, North Carolina, where the 
color signs were on every facility, 
two Negro women, after watching 
our testers, sat down to eat at the 
“white” counter. Our most clearcut 
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evidence on this was in Georgia, 
which is certainly a deep-south state. 

Upon arrival in Augusta May 12 
and again upon departure the follow- 
ing day, members of our interracial 
group of 14 ate at both the Trailways 
and Greyhound bus stations without 
incident. It marked the first time that 
Negroes had ever been served there. 
In fact only a few months before, a 
Negro serviceman had been arrested 
for trying to eat at one of the termi- 
nals. Yet we drew little attention. 
Neither racist hoodlums nor curiosity 
seekers were present. To make sure 
that the policy change was not solely 
for our arrival and departure, we 
sent a test team to both terminal 
restaurants during the evening of our 
overnight stop and they were courte- 
ously served. 


NO GAPERS 


In Athens, scene of last fall’s mob 
action against admission of two Ne- 
gro college students, we were served 
without question at the rest stop. 
Again, there were no gapers. The 
scene of the momentarily integrated 
lunch counter could have been some- 
where up north rather than deep in 
Georgia. In Atlanta, the Greyhound 
restaurant was closed for repairs but 
we ate at the Trailways restaurant 
without incident. We also used the 
“white” waiting rooms and rest 
rooms at both terminals as we did 
throughout the trip. 

On May 15, upon leaving Birm- 
ingham, where I had been so severely 
beaten the day before by a segrega- 
tionist mob, we sat in the “white” 
Greyhound waiting room for a con- 
siderable time. Even in Montgomery, 
scene of a more widespread outbreak 
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A bloody James Zwerg, 21, of Nashe 
ville, Tenn., hangs his head dejectedlyy 
after the brutal beating he suffered @™ 


the hands 


“Freedom Riders.” 





of pro-segregationists 
Montgomery, Ala., on May 20. He lay > 
in the street for more than an hour 
waiting for a Negro ambulance, sincé™ 
white ambulances would not servicé™ 
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of mob violence, members of the 
Nashville Nonviolent Movement on 
the Freedom Ride following ours, 
were served without incident prior 
to boarding a Trailways bus for 
Jackson. 

There, they were arrested for try- 
ing to eat at the Trailways restaurant. 
Others were similarly arrested at the 
railway station restaurant. At this 
writing 116, including James Farmer, 
national director of CORE are serv- 
ing 66-day jail sentences in Jackson 
rather than pay the $200 fines im- 
posed on them for “failing to move 
on.” Jackson, Mississippi, apparently 
refuses to recognize the Supreme 
Court of the U.S. But even that city 
will come into line if large numbers 
of Freedom Riders continue to assert 
their rights. 

Most nightmarish day of our Free- 
dom Ride was Sunday, May 14— 
Mothers Day. When I “phoned” Rev. 
Fred Shuttlesworth in Birmingham 
to give him the arrival times of our 


two buses from Atlanta, I learned 
that white supremacists were expect- 
ed to “greet” us. However, there was 
no inkling that a similar mob was 
waiting in Anniston. Our first group, 
aboard Greyhound, learned of this 
when their bus stopped just outside 
of Anniston and their driver con- 
ferred briefly vith the driver of an- 
other Greyhound bus going the other 
way. 

When the Greyhound bus pulled 
into Anniston, it was immediately 
surrounded by an angry mob armed 
with iron bars. They set upon the 
vehicle, breaking windows and dent- 
ing the sides. They punctured the 
tires. Finally, police arrived and the 
bus managed to depart. But the mob 
pursued it in cars. One car got ahead 
of the bus and prevented it from 
gathering speed. About six miles out, 
one of the tires went flat and the bus 
was forced to pull over to a gas 
station. 

Within minutes, the pursuing mob 


NATIONAL GUARD troops stand guard against further outbreaks of violence, 

early May 22, as Negroes leave the First Baptist Church, Montgomery, Ala., for 

their homes. An angry mob threatened to attack the church where Rev. Maftin 
Luther King, Jr., was speaking. 

UPI Telephoto 
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A fireman probes the charred interior of the Greyhound bus near Anniston, Ala., 
on May 14 after it was attacked by a mob of whites. 


was again hitting the bus with iron 
bars. The rear window was broken 
and a bomb was hurled inside. At 
once the vehicle was filled with thick 
smoke. The passengers, including 
the Freedom Riders, ducked toward 
the floor in order to breathe. A few 
climbed out of a window. Some tried 
to get out the door, but it was being 
held shut from the outside. Shortly, 
the passengers succeeded in opening 
the door. All managed to escape be- 
fore the bus burst into flames and 
was totally destroyed. As the Free- 
dom Riders emerged, some of them 
were beaten. Henry Thomas was 
clubbed on the head. Belatedly, 
police arrived. A couple of them 
fired shots into the air. The mob 
dispersed and the injured were treat- 
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ed at a local hospital. The Freedom 
Riders finally reached Birmingham 
in cars dispatched by Rev. Shuttles- 
worth. 


HOODLUMS ATTACK 


When the Trailways bus carrying 
the rest of us arrived in Anniston an 
hour later, the other passengers heard 
at the rest stop what had happened 
to the Greyhound bus and discon- 
tinued their trip. As the bus was 
about to depart, eight hoodlums 
climbed aboard and stood by the 
driver as he announced that he would 
refuse to proceed unless the Negro 
Freedom Riders moved to the reat 
of the bus. As the Negroes remained 
seated, the hoodlums cursed and 
started to move them, bodily, to the 
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rear, kicking and slugging them at 
the same time. Walter Bergman and 
I who were seated toward the rear, 
moved up to try to halt the on- 
slaught and we, too, were pushed, 
slugged and kicked. Finally, all of 
our group were forced to the back 
of the bus. The hoodlums—together 
with a pregnant woman whom they 
had brought aboard—-sat in the very 
front. The seats in between remained 
empty. At that point the driver 
agreed to proceed to Birmingham. 
For the entire 2-hour ride, the hood- 
lums craned their necks to stare at 
us with looks of hatred. 

Upon arrival in Birmingham, a 
mob was gathered outside the bus 
station. Charles Person and I entered 
the “white” waiting room. We were 
grabbed bodily and pushed toward 
the street exit. As soon as we 
reached the alleyway leading to the 
exit and were out of sight of per- 
sons in the waiting room, six of the 
mob assaulted me. with fists and lead 
pipes. Five others attacked Person. 


Next, they attacked Tom Langston 
of the Birmingham Post-Herald and 
smashed his camera. Langston had 
been sufficiently quick-witted to re- 
move his film and the photo of my 
beating, clearly showing the hate- 
filled faces of my assailants, appeared 
in next morning’s Post-Herald and 
in other papers throughout the 
country. 


Then Clancy Lake, a radio news- 
man, was attacked as he sat in his 
car broadcasting an account of the 
onslaught. As for me, I was soon 
unconscious as a result of the bar- 
tage of hard blows. When I came-to. 
in a pool of blood, the mob had 
gone. An ambulance took me to Hill- 
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man Clinic where 53 stitches were 
sewed into my head and face. Not a 
single uniformed policeman had been 
in sight at the Trailways terminal. 
Police Chief Eugene “Bull” Connor, 
notorious for his brutality over the 
years, later explained that since it 
was Mothers Day, most of the police 
were off-duty. For us Freedom 
Riders, it was a Mothers Day to re- 
member. 

But that chapter of the story is 
closed. There was one worse out- 
break of violence, four days later 
when Freedom Riders from Nash- 
ville arrived in Montgomery, but 
none since. The guilt for these out- 
breaks lies largely with Governor 
Patterson of Alabama who, by his 
attitude, aided and abetted them. 

The story today—and it is an en- 
couraging one—is that the Freedom 
Rides are on the increase. CORE 
has established in New Orleans a 
nonviolent training program for par- 
ticipants and is coordinating its 
mobilization of Freedom Riders with 
southern-based groups such as the 
Student Nonviolent Coordinating 
Committee, the Nashville Nonvio- 
lent Movement and the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference. 
Negro and white students from all 
parts of the country are volunteering 
for these Rides. Religious and civic 
leaders from coast to coast are rally- 
ing to their support. 


“COOLING-OFF” REJECTED 


The government proposal for a 
“cooling-off” period has been unani- 
mously rejected by leaders of the 
Freedom Ride movement including 
Martin Luther King, by Roy Wilkins, 
secretary of the NAACP, and by 
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other leading supporters. Instead of 
taking a forthright, pro-Freedom 
Ride position which would have 
gained respect for the U.S. at the 
Summit Meeting in Vienna, the Ken- 
nedy Administration chose to try to 
sweep the issue under-the-rug. 

As for me, perhaps the most sig- 
nificant “honor” I have received for 
my Freedom Ride participation was 
that accorded by Senator Eastland 
of Mississippi when he singled me 
out on the Senate floor May 25 as 
“a Communist agitator and organizer 
of the most dangerous kind” who is 


“disloyal to his country.” 

Countering this outburst, the New 
York Post commented editorially: | 

Surely Eastland should have learned) 
the distinction between a pacifist and 4” 
Communist, no matter how much he” 
dislikes both. But he is unable or um | 
willing to learn. He took the Senate 
floor for a raucous attack on Jim Peck, 
the Freedom Rider who was so savage 
ly assaulted by an Alabama mob. Peck’s © 
pacifist convictions are a long matter 
of record: he has suffered imprison 
ment for them on other occasions. Does 
Eastland really not grasp the distinc- 
tion? Is he a fool or a faker? 


NATIONAL GUARD troops and local police stand guard during a temporary 
halt in the bus journey of the “Freedom Riders” near Jackson, Miss. 


UPI Photo 
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TALK WITH TRUMAN 


On June 5 I decided to approach 
former President Harry S. Truman 
during his early-morning walk (in 
New York City) to take issue with a 
statement he had made on his walk 
a couple of days earlier that “north- 
emners who go south as Freedom 
Riders are meddlesome intruders 


[who] should stay home and attend 
to their own business.” 

When I introduced myself as “a 
Freedom Rider from the north,” 


Truman interrupted with: “Better 
stay up north, then.” 

I went on to say: “As I see it, 
ending racial segregation in the U.S. 
is the business of all conscientious 
citizens, north, south, east and west. 
Racial segregaton—more than any 
other single factor—besmirches the 
the U.S. in the world’s eyes and aids 
the Communist propaganda ma- 
chine.” 


FORMER president 
Harry S. Truman tells 
“Freedom Rider’ Jim 
Peck (L) to “stay up 
north” and let the 
South work out its own 
problems. 


Truman then put in: “That's just 
what you’re doing: helping the Com- 
munists!” As I started a final sent- 
ence, Truman snapped: “I’m not 
going to say any more!” 

During the walk, after reporters 
had exhausted their questions on 
other matters, I expressed regret that 
the former President would not dis- 
cuss the Freedom Rides in a serious 
manner, particularly since many 
prominent persons view them favor- 
ably. Truman disposed of the matter 
by calling the Freedom Rides “just 
trouble-making.” 

Reporters told me it was the first 
time that Truman on his morning 
walks had been confronted on a key 
social issue. The confrontation, 
which received considerable publici- 
ty, was worthwhile, I feel. The form- 
er President’s responses and his rude- 
ness of manner certainly lent no dig- 
nity to his position. 


THE NEXT ISSUE OF THE CRISIS, THE AUGUST-SEPTEMBER 
ISSUE, WILL BE OUT SEPTEMBER 1. THE CRISIS IS A BIMONTHLY 


DURING THE SUMMER MONTHS. 
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Mrs. Nina Jeffrey (L), 
financial secretary 
“Doc Wheeler Choral 
Society,” presents pro- 
ceeds of benefit to Wil- 
liamsbridge, N. Y., 
branch president Wal.- 
ter Carlisle to aid 
ousted Negro tenants 
in Fayette and Hay- 
wood counties, Tenn. 
Nathaniel Harden, 
chairman branch mem- 
bership committee, 
looks on. 


Negro Benevolent So- 
ciety of the Depart- 
ment of Sanitation, 
Inc., New York City, 
receives its NAACP 
life membership plaque 


from Madison Jones 

(R), former NAACP 

official. Commissioner 

Frank J. Lucia is re- 

ceiving the plaque for 
the NBSDS. 


Commission on Chris- 
tian Social Concerns 
of St. Mark Methodist 
Church, New York 
City, presents its check 
for NAACP life mem- 
bership — Dr. Charles 
Warren, pastor; Mrs. 
Fisher Morris, chair- 
man CCSC; Mrs. Al- 
cita Flood, chairman 
NYC branch member- 
ship committee; and 
NYC branch president, 
Atty. Percy Sutton. 





President William Pin- 
kett of Denver, Colo., 
branch receives an 
NAACP life member- 
ship from Arthur Bal- 
lantine, Jr., editor- 
publisher Durango 
Cortez Herald. At 
right is Mrs. Jewel 
Rich, chairman branch 
life membership com- 
mittee. 


Amsterdam Welfare 
Center, New York 
City, becomes NAACP 
life member—Mildred 
Bond, NAACP life 
membership secretary; 
Lillian Zerwick, ad- 
ministrator AWC; 
Wynona Holliday, 
chairman center’s 
NAACP campaign, re- 
ceiving plaque; and 
Jesse Battalen, also 
member AWC’s 
NAACP campaign 
committee. 


Dr. W. T. Dooley, 
membership chairman 
Nashville, Tenn., 
branch presents 
NAACP life member- 
ship plaque to Rev. J. 


T. Patton, local mor- 
tician. Mrs. C. M. 
Hayes, branch presi- 
dent, and Gertrude 
Gorman (R), NAACP 
field secretary, look on 
approvingly. 
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MRS. ANNA STRUNSKY WALLING, widow of William English Walling, one 
of the founders of the NAACP, receives her NAACP life membership plaque 
from the Association’s executive secretary, Roy Wilkins. Mrs. Walling stated that 
the purchase of this NAACP life membership was the realization of one of her 
fondest dreams and that “the NAACP will go on, a dynamic force in the eternal 
evolutionary process of greater and greater happiness for freedom and mankind.” 
Although she had just undergone a serious operation, she insisted on coming to 
the NAACP office for the presentation. In the picture (from L) are Bardyl Rifat 
Tirana, the son of her daughter Rosamond (Mrs. Tirana); Mrs. Walling, Mr. 
Wilkins, and her daughter, Mrs. Norman Matson. 
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B Because of the urgency of this issue, The Crisis prints 


this second piece on the Negro worker 


The Negro Wage 
Earner and 
Apprenticeship Training © 


By Herbert Hill 


BASIC need today is to make 

possible the full realization of 
the individual Negro’s talents and 
abilities in terms of industrial and 
craft skills, to eliminate all the re-- 
strictions and limitations which pre- 
vent Negro youth from becoming 
highly skilled workers sharing the 
full benefits of the rich American 
economy. If we do not succeed in 
large measure in making possible the 
realization of the Negro potential, 
American society will be denied ur- 
gently needed manpower skills and 
the Negro will be forced into an 
even more marginal position in the 
American economy even though the 
expansion of economic opportunity 
increases for other groups within the 
community. 


HERBERT HILL is labor secretary of 
the NAACP and author of “No Harvest 
for the Reaper.” 
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Because the quality and quantity 
of vocational and technical training 
is a basic element in fundamentally 
changing the Negro’s economic sta- 
tus, efforts to eliminate current re- 
strictions that prevent the admission 
of qualified Negroes into apprentice- 
ship training programs and other 
forms of vocational training must 
now be given greater attention by 
federal and state governments as 
well as by organized labor and in- 
dustrial management. 

The current status of the Negro 
wage earner is characterized by dras- 
tic change and crisis. Many tradi- 
tional sources of Negro employment, 
as on the nation’s railroads and in 
mass production industries, are rap- 
idly disappearing as a result of 
automation and other technological 
changes in the economy. The fact 
that there is such a great concentra- 
tion of Negroes in the ranks of the 
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unskilled and semi-skilled means that 
the increasing introduction of ad- 
vanced methods of production will 
result in the large scale displacement 
of Negroes currently employed in 
unskilled jobs. One can cite many 
instances where a highly trained 
white man and a new machine have 
replaced a large number of unskilled 
Negro workers. The virtual exclu- 
sion of Negroes from apprenticeship 
and other training programs forces 
them to remain as marginal em- 
ployees in the economy and directly 
affects the economic well-being of 
the entire Negro community, since it 
removes potential sources of stable 
employment in high-income occupa- 
tions from the group. 


BROAD EXCLUSION 


At present there is a broad exclu- 
sion of Negro youth from appren- 
ticeship training programs jointly 


conducted by industrial management 
and labor unions in the North as 
well as in the South. For many oc- 
cupations the only way a worker can 
be recognized as qualified for em- 
ployment is to successfully complete 


apprenticeship training programs. 
This is true for the printing trades, 
among machinists and metal work- 
ers, the various crafts in the building 
and construction trades industry, and 
many others. By apprenticeship we 
mean registered programs that con- 
sist of formal on-the-job training and 
related classroom instruction in the 
theory, content, and techniques of a 
great variety of skilled craft occupa- 
tions involving a minimum of 4000 
hours of instruction with a rising 
scale of wages for each 1000 hours 
of participation. 
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Recent studies such as that made 
by the New York State Commission 
Against Discrimination, as well as by 
the NAACP, clearly indicate that no 
significant advances have been made 
by Negroes into those craft union 
apprenticeship training programs 
which have historically excluded 
non-whites. An examination of avail- 
able data makes evident that less 
than one per cent of the apprentices 
in the construction industry through- 
out the United States are Negro. In 
the ten-year period 1950-1960 in the 
State of New York, the increase of 
Negro participation in building trades 
apprenticeship programs rose only 
from 1.5 per cent to 2 per cent. 
Commenting on this condition, Roy 
Wilkins recently stated that “given a 
continuation of present rates of ad- 
vance, it will take Negroes 138 
years, or until the Year 2094 to 
secure equal participation in skilled- 
craft training and employment. Sure- 
ly this condition will not be accepted 
by Negroes and we hope it will not 
be countenanced by others.” 


Open access to plumbing and pipe 
fitting apprenticeships controlled by 
the Plumbers Union is a rare experi- 
ence for young Negroes in the North 
as well as in the South. Similarly 
Negro youth are almost completely 
excluded from apprenticeship pro- 
grams operated by the Sheet Metal 
Union, the Ornamental and Struc- 
tural Iron Workers Union, the Glass 
Workers, the Tile Setters, the Brick- 
layers Union, as well as by other 
craft unions operating in the con- 
struction industry. 


The railroad craft unions, as well 
as the railroad operating brother- 
hoods, remain adamant in their op- 
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position to Negro craftsmen and 
openly bar apprenticeship opportuni- 
ties to Negro youth. Almost equally 
exclusive are the printing trades un- 
ions. In a survey recently made by 
the NAACP of the seven major New 
York City newspapers, it was found 
that with the exclusion of building 
services and maintenance personnel, 
less than one per cent of those em- 
ployed on the major newspapers are 
Negro. Virtually all of the Negroes 
employed on these newspapers are in 
white collar jurisdiction of the New 
York Newspaper Guild. 

It is estimated that less than one- 
half of one per cent of those cur- 
rently employed in the newspaper 
crafts outside of the Guild’s juris- 
diction are Negroes. This includes 
printing pressmen, compositors, pho- 
toengravers, stereotypers, paper han- 
ders, mailers and delivery drivers. 
As far as apprenticeship training for 
these crafts are concerned we have 
been unable to detect a single in- 
stance where Negroes have been 
recently admitted into a training pro- 
gram in the newspaper crafts in the 
City of New York or in any other 
major city in the United States. 


DEPRESSED STATUS 


A recent study made by the Coun- 
cil for Civic Unity of San Francisco 
has revealed that Negroes are not 
participating in the electrical, plumb- 
ing and carpentry apprenticeship 
training programs in that city and 
that only one Negro served as an 
apprentice in the metal trades. A 
report made by the Michigan Fair 
Employment Practices Commission 
entitled A Study of Employment, 
Training and Placement Patterns in 
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the Michigan Area, published in 
1957, indicates the exclusion of Ne- 
gro youth in the structural steel, 
sheet metal, lather and tile-setter ap- 
prenticeship programs in Kalamazoo, 
Grand Rapids, and Muskegon. The 
Connecticut Commission on Civil 
Rights has published a study entitled 
The Training of Negroes in the 
Skilled Trades which concludes that 
a similar condition exists in virtually 
the entire state of Connecticut. In a 
study entitled Negro Employment 
Practices in the Chattanooga Area it 
was found that there is an absolute 
ban on apprenticeship opportunities 
for Negroes in the building trades 
and other reports indicate that the 
same condition exists in many other 
southern states. A major factor con- 
tributing to the permanently de- 
pressed status of Negro workers in 
the South is that in the new indus- 
trial centers rapidly developing in 
the southern states, the technical 
training programs offered in the seg- 
regated Negro vocational schools are 
extremely limited and frequently 
were found to be obsolete in terms 
of modern industrial technology. 


In most of these programs the 
role of the labor union is decisive 
because the trade union usually de- 
termines who is admitted into the 
training program and, therefore, 
who is admitted into the union. 
There appears to be a complete lack 
of uniformity in local union prac- 
tices even within a given interna- 
tional union. Thus, the constitution 
of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, dated July, 1956, 
page 46, Section 15, reads: “Each 
local union has power to adopt its 
own apprenticeship training or help- 
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er rules as the condition of each 
community may require. But after 
apprentice or helper has worked 
six months under the sponsorship or 
jurisdiction of a local union he shall 
be admitted or initiated into the 
IBEW through the local union and 
the local union shall send to the 
International Secretary per capita tax 
as provided in Article X.” 

Most frequently apprentices are in- 
dentured by joint labor-management 
committees which are established in 
many crafts and industries where 
this organizational form provides the 
most practical method of sponsoring 
skilled craft training. Joint appren- 
ticeship committees are usually 
composed of equal numbers of man- 
agement, labor and public represen- 
tatives in any given trade. For all 
practical purposes, joint apprentice- 
committees are controlled by the 
union and represent the interests of 
particular craft organizations in for- 
mal training systems. This appears 
to be especially true in the building 
trades where joint apprenticeship 
committees predominate. 


ROLE OF CRAFT UNIONS 


Craft unions also play an impor- 
tant role in the recruitment and 
selection of apprentices through their 
relationship to employer-indenturing 
units. These relationships may range 
from simple acquiescence in man- 
agement’s choice of apprentices, to 
unilateral selection of apprentices by 
the craft union as in Cleveland 
where apprentices are directly inden- 
tured to Local 38 of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. : 

Labor also exercises control over 
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apprenticeship manpower through its 
ability to dispatch apprentices 
through hiring-hall procedures in de 
facto closed shop situations. In these 
circumstances, craft unions have ef- 
fective power to either promote or 
prevent the admission possibilities of 
individuals or of a class of persons. 


Through the aforementioned 
sources of control, craft unions are 
frequently the decisive element in 
the recruitment process in many ap- 
prenticeship programs and often pre- 
vent Negro youth from becoming 
skilled craft workers via the estab- 
lished route of apprenticeship. 


On the leve! of the small shop 
and local union, the traditions of 
discrimination have now _ become 
deeply institutionalized. A form of 
caste psychology impels many work- 
ers to regard their positions as 
“white men’s jobs,” to which no Ne- 
gro should aspire. These workers 
and, often, their union leaders re- 
gard jobs in their industries as a 
kind of private privilege, to be ac- 
corded and denied by them as they 
see fit. Often, Negroes are not alone 
in being barred from such unions; 
they attempt to maintain an artificial 
labor shortage. This is especially true 
in the building and printing trades, 
which have much of the character 
of the medieval guild. On the local 
level, the inertia which sustains dis- 
crimination is to be found among 
skilled workers in big industry as 
well as among craftsmen, and in the 
North almost as commonly as in the 
South. 


The discriminatory policies and 
practices of craft unions described 
above are in direct contravention of 
sixteen state statutes prohibiting the 
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barring of employment opportunities 
on the basis of race or color. They 
appear also to be in opposition to 
the intent of federal executive or- 
ders prohibiting discriminatory em- 
ployment practices in the fulfillment 
of federal government contracts. 
They are also in direct violation of 
the ethos of a democratic trade un- 
ion Operating in a free society. 
Federal and state agencies per- 
form a variety of functions directly 
and indirectly in the operation of 
apprenticeship training programs. 
The National Apprentice Training 
Act (Public Law 308, known as the 
Fitzgerald Act) was passed in 1937 
and established the Apprentice 
Training Service as a_ constituent 
unit of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor. In 1942, an Execu- 
tive Order transferred the Service to 
the War Manpower Commission. In 
September, 1945, the Apprentice 
Training Service was returned to the 
Devartment of Labor by executive 
order and is now called the Bureau 
of Apprentice Training. Originally 
the Apprentice Training Service was 
established to offer advisory service 
to industry an planning and conduct- 
ing an organized and systematic ap- 
prenticeship training program. 


REGIONAL OFFICES 


The Apprentice Training Service 
operates through twelve regional of- 
fices and their many field offices lo- 
cated in communities of important 
population and industrial concentra- 
tion. These regional and local field 
offices assist management and trade 
unions in establishing apprentice 
programs, to plan recruitment proce- 
dures, and to secure compliance of 
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training standards with criteria estab- 
lished by the Federal Committee on 
Aprenticship. This Committee is re- 
sponsible for developing standards 
and policies for the operation of 
the nation’s apprenticeship programs. 
However, because of the large num- 
ber and variety of trades and crafts 
the Federal Committee on Appren- 
ticeship concerns itself primarily 
with the broad questions of policy 
while leaving more specific questions 
to state and local apprenticeship 
committees. The Federal Committee 
on Apprenticeship is composed of 
representatives of management, la- 
bor and interested government agen- 
cies. 

There are 29 apprenticeship agen- 
cies operating in 50 states and the 
District of Columbia which attempt 
to service and coordinate local pro- 
grams. State Councils are made up 
of an equal number of representa- 
tives of management and labor, and 
they usually include representatives 
of the state boards of education and 
the state department of labor. 

Local apprenticeship programs 
provide for the recruitment of pros- 
pective apprentices and the regis- 
tration of individual agreements 
between the apprentices and their 
employers with the state department 
of labor. This registration, in addi- 
tion to safeguarding the interests of 
the apprentice, establishes a national 
inventory of the total number of 
apprentices in training by trade clas- 
sifications and the approximate num- 
ber of apprentices in each period of 
the term of apprenticeship. Upon 
satisfactory completion of training 
the state council issues to new jour- 
neymen a Certificate of Completion 
of Apprenticeship. 





In several instances there are in- 
dustry-wide apprenticeship commit- 
tees. Among the most important of 
these are to be found the General 
Committee on Apprenticeship for 
the Construction Industry, consisting 
of leading representatives of contrac- 
tor and labor organizations which 
act as a coordinating body for ap- 
prentice training for all branches of 
the construction industry and help to 
promote the development of national 
and local apprentice training pro- 
grams. A number of national em- 
ployer associations and trade unions 
have set up apprenticeship commit- 
tees which meet as joint labor- 
management committees to develop 
national trade and apprenticeship 
standards and to encourage local 
employer and trade union affiliates 
to establish training programs in 
conformity with the national stand- 
ards. 


Federal, state, and local govern- 
ments can make a decisive contribu- 
tion to eliminating discriminatory 
racial practices in the operation of 
apprenticeship training programs by 
immediately withholding all forms of 
support from discriminatory appren- 
ticeship-training programs and insist- 
ing on nondiscrimination as a basic 
criteria for registration as an ac- 
cepted apprenticeship program. 


The Bureau of Apprentice Train- 
ing of the United States Department 
of Labor, in providing certification 
for an apprenticeship program, pro- 
vides the legal basis for public sub- 
sidies to apprenticeship programs. 
The federal government, through 
grants-in-aid coming from the U. S. 
Office of Education of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Wel- 


fare, provides funds which subsidize 
apprenticeship training programs jp 
many states. The federal government, 
therefore, is directly subsidizing dis. 
crimination in the skilled trades 
whenever a trade union or employer 
excludes Negroes and members of 
other minority groups from admis. 
sion into a registered apprenticeship 
training program. 


PUBLIC SUBSIDIES 


State governments also provide a 
variety of public subsidies in the op- 
eration of these programs and mu- 
nicipal and county boards of educa- 
tion in thousands of communities 
across the country subsidize offend- 
ing apprenticeship programs by per- 
mitting the use of public school 
buildings, providing instructors, pow- 
er and materials as well as in a va 
riety of other ways. 

As is apparent, federal, state, and 
local governments are significantly 
involved in the operation of appren- 
ticeship training and very much 9% 
in terms of providing the essential 
subsidies without which most of 
these programs could not operate. It 
is equally clear that governmental 
agencies have not, with very few ex 
ceptions, exercised their considerable 
power to assure that apprenticeship 
training programs are open to all 
youths regardless of race, creed, 
color or national origin. Some mini- 
mal progress has been made in Ore- 
gon, California, and New York in 
securing the admission of one or two 
Negroes into hitherto “lily-white” 
apprenticeship programs. But these 
isolated actions are completely it 
adequate, since they do not eradicate 
the broad pattern of Negro exclusion 
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from apprenticeship training. 

The NAACP believes that federal 
and state agencies must, as a matter 
of basic policy, refuse certification 
and withhold funds and other forms 
of subsidization from apprenticeship 
training programs refusing to admit 
Negroes or members of other minor- 
ity groups; that municipal and 
county boards of education immedi- 
ately withdraw all forms of support 
from discriminatory apprenticeship 
programs including the use of voca- 
tional school buildings and other fa- 
cilities; that management institute 
fair employment policies and insure 
their fulfillment by subordinate em- 
ployees and that the great industrial 
corporations operating with United 
States government contracts must be- 
gin to comply with federal executive 
orders prohibiting bias in employ- 
ment. 

We believe that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor-Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations must begin to 
seriously enforce its own anti-dis- 


crimination declarations in the mat- 
ter of racial exclusion practices and 
segregation. The AFL-CIO Execu- 
tive Council as well as international 
unions must assume direct responsi- 
bility and proceed to act against 
recalcitrant affiliates that have tradi- 
tionally engaged in anti-Negro prac- 
tices. We, further believe, that 
apprenticeship agencies have the re- 
sponsibility to establish an atmos- 
phere of equality of opportunity in 
which integration may be achieved 
by individual apprenticeship units, 
especially in the matter of recruit- 
ment procedures and the establish- 
ment of objective standards which 
will be uniformly applied in accept- 
ing or rejecting applicants. 
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Looking and Lis tening... 


NEGRO EDITOR 


OR the first time in the history 

of the university, a Negro has 
been named editor-in-chief of the 
Law Review of the University of 
North Carolina. He is 24-year-old 
Julius LaVonne Chambers of Mount 
Gilead, N. C. Southern School News 
(June, 1961) relates these particu- 
lars: 

Chambers . . . is top man in his class. 
His selection was announced quietly by 
the university's news bureau, without 
reference- to his race, and it was pub- 
lished in many newspapers in the state 
without reaction. Several days later, 
when his racial identification was pub- 
lished, there still was no reaction. 

The director of the news bureau, A. 
G. (Pete) Ivey, said the original story 
was handled ‘for just what Chambers 
is—another student. But I knew this 
was a big story, and I decided to have 
the complete . . . information in reach 
and to offer it freely and willingly if 
asked.’ 

Chambers, who will be a senior next 
year, maintains an ‘A’ average in the 
law school. He was selected, university 
Officials said, by the standards which 
are used each year in picking the editor- 
in-chief. 

The standards include academic 
standing, writing ability, and achieve- 
ment on the staff of the Law Review 
during the first two years in the law 
school. 

Following the prescribed method of 
selection, the editors during the 1960- 
61 school year nominated eight stu- 
dents from among those who will be 
third-year students next fall. These eight 


are academically at the head of their 
class. 

The law school faculty then selected 
four of the eight and picked from those 
four the person they thought had the 
best combination of achievements in the 
academic-writing-accomplishment fields 
which are the guides. 

By these measurements, Chambers 
was acknowledged as the leading man 
in his class and was named to the 
editorship. 

In the current issue of the Law Re- 
view, Chambers has an article entitled: 
‘Specific Performance of an Oral Con- 
tract to Devise Real Property.’ For the 
next issue he has written an article 
entitled “Tors Survey.’ 


SEGREGATION IN LIBRARIES 


EW people are aware of the 

extent of racial segregation im 
public libararies in the South. Mfrs. 
Virginia Lacy Jones, dean, School of 
Library Service, Atlanta University, 
writes (Wilson Library Bulletin, 
May, 1961): 

Those of us who live in the South 
know by experience that the terms 
‘segregated’ and ‘desegregated’ mean 
different things in different commuti- 
ties. For example, some public libraries 
that claim to operate on a desegregated 
basis may permit Negroes to use the 
card catalog and withdraw books, but 
do not permit them to browse, use the 
reference or periodical collection, or to 
sit in the library and read. Some ‘de 
segregated’ public libraries provide a 
special room or alcove for Negro 
patrons who wish to read in the library. 
This room or special area may bear a 
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sign which reads ‘Reserved for Negro 
Patrons.’ In some communities Negroes 
under 16 years of age may not use the 
public library, or the central library 
may be open to Negro adults and the 
branches continue to operate on a segre- 
gated basis. Some libraries may claim 
to be desegregated because upon special 
request a Negro professional engaged 
in serious study or research may go to 
the library, where he is seated either in 
a closed office or in the stack area, and 
may use materials that do not circulate. 


Other ‘desegregated’ Southern public 
libraries may permit Negroes to use all 
of the service areas in the library, but 
not to attend lectures, film forums, 
book discussions, art exhibits, story 
hours, or meetings held in the library. 


Frequently, Negro professional librar- 
ians employed in a library system are 
not permitted to attend staff meetings; 
they are sent minutes of such meetings. 

Some libraries have separate en- 
trances and exits for Negro and white 
patrons, and separate charging desks. 
Another that I visited had 12 rest 
rooms—4 for Negro and white cus- 
todians, men and women; 4 for Negro 
and white patrons, men and women; 
and 4 for Negro and white staff mem- 
bers, men and women... . 


RECENT APPOINTMENTS 


HE U. S. Treasury Department 
has appointed Charles A. Dorsey 
and Robert C. Vowels as economists, 


TALENT AWARDED—These two obviously happy people, being warmly con- 

gratulated by Rudolph Bing, are this year’s winners in the Metropolitan Opera 

Association National Auditions, April 6. Francesca Roberto (L), 26, made her 
Italian debut in 1959; George Shirley, 26, is from Detroit, Mich. 
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FHA Photo 


OLIVER W. HILL is sworn in by FHA commissioner Neal J. Hardy as the new 
assistant to the commissioner for intergroup relations. From L, Mr. Hill, Mrs. 
Hill, and Neal J. Hardy. 


and Jesse Johnson as management 
analyst. Their employment brings 
to a total of four the number of Ne- 
groes appointed this year to impor- 
tant positions of this kind in the 
Treasury Department. 

Oliver W. Hill, a Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, attorney long active in the 
NAACP and local civic affairs, has 
been officially appointed assistant for 
intergroup relations to the Feder- 
al Housing Administration Commis- 
sioner. 

James R. Poole, a veteran of near- 
ly 19 years’ federal service, has been 
appointed to the newly created post 
assistant to the Civil Service Com- 
mission’s director of college relations 
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and recruitment. Mr. Poole’s ap- 
pointment became effective May 14. 


CONNECTICUT ATTITUDES 


W A FAVORABLE climate for 
continuing progress in racial 
integration” is reported as a major 
finding in a study of 1100 white and 
Negro citizens of Connecticut. The 
study was conducted by the State 
Commission on Civil Rights. 
Although Negro sentiment is 
stronger for increased integration 
than white sentiment is, the Negro 
respondents underestimated the res- 
ervoir of support that they have 
among whites. Further, this white 
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E reprint below details from the Architects’ Department of the 
Cape Provincial Administration drawing No. 69/88, to show how a 
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sentiment for further advance is 
strongest among the younger, better 
educated segment. This suggests, the 
study points out, that intensified 
work by the churches, service 
groups, public schools, an] labor un- 
ions should yield further advances 
in Connecticut’s historical leadership 
in affording equal opportunity for 
all of its citizens. 

“Primarily, the study answers our 
questions about the impact of the 
southern school desegregation drive 
on attitudes here in Connecticut,” 
Commission Chairman Elmo Roper 
says. “As the official agency most di- 
rectly concerned with interracial at- 
titudes and practices, we sensed some 
time ago that the chain of events re- 
sulting from the U.S. Supreme Court 
decision of 1954 concerning integra- 
tion of the public schools stretched 
beyond the South and into New Eng- 
land. Now on the basis of 110 inter- 
views, half with Negro and half with 
white residents of our larger metro- 
politan areas, we can state that the 
majority of people with whom we 
talked believe that events in the 
South have influenced race relations 
in Connecticut, and generally for the 
better. Especially among the better- 
educated persons of both races, there 
is a feeling that efforts toward de- 
segregation in the South have im- 
proved attitudes toward Negroes 
here, made for greater social accept- 
ance, and led to increased awareness 
and more discussion of racial prob- 
lems, with a fuller sense of ethical 
responsibility. Although most of the 
interviews were conducted when sit- 
in demonstrations in the South were 
at their height, only about one person 
in ten felt any sense of increased 
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racial hostility in Connecticut. More 
than half of the white persons and 
nearly two-thirds of the Negroes felt 
that racial integration in Connecti- 
cut had increased since 1954. For 
the purposes of the Commission, 
these are favorable findings.” 


PRINCE EDWARD COUNTY 


HE Department of Justice is seek- 

ing court action to open public 
schools in Prince Edward county, 
Virginia, where Negro children have 
had no formal education since the 
schools were closed in June, 1959, 
The Department filed a motion to 
intervene as a plaintiff in a suit 
brought by Negro high school stu- 
dents against the county school board 
and other officials. 

The motion was filed before Unit- 
ed States District Court Judge Oren 
R. Lewis in Richmond. 

“We have tried to work this out 
to permit Negro children to go to 
school,” Attorney General Kennedy 
said. “They are unable to. Court 
orders are being circumvented and 
nullified. Therefore, we have brought 
this action to protect the integrity of 
the judicial process of the United 
States.” 


Since public schools were closed, 
approximately 1,400 white children 
in the county have attended private 
schools financed by the state of Vir- 
ginia, the county and by contribu- 
tions from private citizens in lieu of 
taxes, the motion said. 


There are no public or private 
schools for the approximately 1,700 
Negro children in the county. 

The motion asked the court to en- 
join county and state officials “from 
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failing or refusing to maintain in 
Prince Edward county a system of 
public free schools.” 

Injunctions also were sought against 
public support of the private schools 
in Prince Edward county and against 
public support of any public schools 
in the state until public schools are 
reopened in the county. 

The motion to intervene would 
put the government on the side of 
the plaintiffs in the case, originally 
brought in 1952. The Prince Edward 
case was one of the four in which 
the United States Supreme Court 
overturned the  separate-but-equal 
school doctrine in 1954. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


HE Department of Justice con- 
tends that states have a Constitu- 
tional duty to operate public schools 
and cannot abandon them to avoid 
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desegregation or probably not for 
any other reason. This position has 
been set forth in a brief filed in the 
U. S. District Court at Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana, in the St. Helena Parish 
(La.) school suit. A three-judge 
panel is considering a move by St. 
Helena Parish to close public schools 
rather than to desegregate them un- 
der a federal court order. 

The case challenging racial segre- 
gation in the St. Helena schools was 
filed September 4, 1952. On May 25, 
1960, the United States District 
Court ordered the schools desegre- 
gated but did not specify a date. 

On February 20, 1961, eleven 
days after this order was affirmed by 
the Court of Appeals, the Louisiana 
legislature authorized local school 
boards to close their public schools 
if a majority of the local electorate 
approve. 
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WOODFORD R. PORTER, elected in 1958 as the first Negro member of the 
Louisville, Ky., school board has become the first Negro to serve as chairman of 
the board. 
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Ed Bagwell 


“NAACP WEEK IN NEW YORK”—Mayor Robert F. Wagner presents NAACP 
leader Roy Wilkins the mayor's official proclamation designating May 15-20 as 
NAACP Week in New York City. 
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MALTREATED MISSISSIPPI TOT—Nine-year-old Gloria Laverne Floyd was 

lassoed by whites with a metal wire from a moving car and dragged. She suffered 

deep gash in her head, cheek bruises, cut on her right shoulder, and burn marks 

on her neck from the wire. She is being examined by NAACP field secretary 
Medgar Evers in Jackson, Miss. 
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Harold A. Reed 


THE WOMEN’S CIVIC GUILD of Washington, D. C., presents a $500 check 

to the District branch for the Guild’s NAACP life membership. Dr. E. Franklin 

Jackson, branch president, accepts the check from Mrs. Marie Smith, WCG 

guild president, in the presence of Mrs. Edith DeBruhl. The WCG also received 
a plaque for outstanding services to the District branch. 
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TOMORROW 


is not soon enough! 





KIVIE KAP 


Time does not stand still . . . nor are battles won by 













armies which do not advance. 


So, too, the NAACP program demands action, 
progress, sacrifice. Demand them now. 


Additional NAACP Life Members are needed now 
to insure the continued success of the NAACP struggle 
to win full equality. 








Won't you become a Life Member now? The cost is 


$500—payable in annual installments if you wish. 
The need is urgent. The need is now. 
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Editorial 


FREEDOM RIDES 


WO harsh facts have been jerked into focus by national reaction to the 

Freedom Rides. There is the widely held belief that the Freedom Riders 
are extremists and “outside agitators.” Many “liberals,” it seems, hold this 
view and Attorney General Robert Kennedy certainly gave it support when 
he called for a “cooling off” period. The other view, which is more covert, 
and not always publicly articulated, is that the Negro now has his basic 
rights and that the “minor” indignities he now suffers will be cleared up 
gradually through education, Christian good will, forgiveness, and time. 

But we ask, why is it that when Negroes demand their rights they 
are told to “go slow” and then accused of being extremists? Why must 
they always be the ones who are told to “cool off,” to take a broad view 
of the problem?” 

Negroes did not provoke the violence in Montgomery or Anniston or 
Birmingham. White mobs were the aggressors and barbarians; whites were 
the frenzied club-swingers; whites spouted the obscenities; whites bore the 
hate-distorted faces. Were they admonished? No! All the admonitory advice 
was for the Freedom Riders, the Negroes. And they were the ones with 
the gashes and bruises and bandaged heads. No Negro leader encouraged 
violence. It was the governor of the sovereign state of Albama, Honorable 
John Patterson. 


HE Freedom Riders of May 4-17 and those who are now riding. for 

freedom are respectable, law-abiding American citizens. Most of them are 
young Negroes and most of them are southern in origin if not now by 
residence. James Farmer, CORE national director, for example, is originally 
from Texas. To call them interlopers and outlanders is as blunt-witted as 
it is blundering. And some of the white co-riders are also southern. They 
are educated, disciplined Americans; men and women of character and 
high moral courage. Yet they have become objects of attack and dislike 
by southern segregationists; while in some quarters in the north they are 
described as misguided zealots or propounders of strange heresies. Many 
northern editors have equated the Freedom Riders with the White Citizens 
Councils by speaking of “extremist on both sides.” One New York daily 
even asserted that the Freedom Riders set out deliberately to try “to 
provoke violence in the South, so as to make martyrs for the cause of 
integration.” 

The Freedom Riders were not seeking martyrdom. They were trying 
to test the extent to which “service would be rendered without discrimina- 
tion” in all forms of interstate travel in the South—in waiting rooms, in 
eating facilities, in public toilets, etc. The United States Supreme Court has 
already declared segregation illegal and the ICC has similarly ruled in 
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keeping with the Court’s decision. But the Deep South states, especially, 
till cling to their jim-crow statutes and integration in the region has been 
glacially slow. Interestingly enough, the riders encountered little trouble 
inthe upper tier of southern states: Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina 
(some incidents). 


HE southern retort to outside criticism or pressure is that their racial 

problems are peculiarly local, that they alone understand them, and that 
given sympathy and time they can solve them. This is not true. No major 
social change has ever occurred in the South, to our knowledge, without 
outside prodding. And Negro gains have resulted mainly from Negro pres- 
sures exercised through the federal courts. White friends, some of them 
southerners, have, of course, assisted. 


Many white Americans now, it seems, are taking the attitude that with 
the striking strides that the Negro has made toward first-class citizenship, 
he should now take things “easy,” be less militant, put his faith in gradual- 
ism. But the Negro rebels. The Negro has a right to rebel. He cannot 
ignore the caste-like conditions which still flourish for his people. There 
is, ‘tis true, no constitutional recognition of race inferiority (at least in 
the Federal Constitution) in the United States, but there is, on the other 
hand, the mass belief in “white supremacy” which puts Negroes beyond 
the sympathy and comprehension of the white majority. And this “white 
supremacy” manifests itself in unmistakable ways. This means that Negroes 
are constantly wounded in their personal dignity and restricted in their daily 
activities as American citizens. 


What are trivial daily doings for white Americans can often become 
nightmarish experiences for Negroes. He cannot visit the barber shop of 
his choice. He must seek one in the Negro ghetto. He usually cannot buy 
the house or rent the apartment which he wants and can afford. He is 
seldom welcome in motels and even in many hotels outside the South. 
He is barred from most fraternities and lodges. He is not welcome at 
resort hotels and vacation spots. He is either barred from or discriminated 
against in southern public libraries. He cannot walk into a “white” drug 
store in the South and order a “Coke” or a fountain drink. He is denied 
admission to many trade unions and skilled jobs, and is seldom given 
access to apprenticeship-training programs. Southern states even segregate 
his corpse in colored cemeteries. And twenty-two states still have laws 
which bar him from marrying white. The Negro moves about America with 
this gnawing agony—Will I be accepted? Pothered, harried, and badgered 
because of his race, the Negro is growing in race consciousness and more 
determined than ever to enjoy all the privileges and perquisites of his 
American citizenship. 

We are men such as they! 
We have a heart as big as they! 
We can suffer no less than they! 
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Along the N.A.A.C.P. 
Battlefront 


LOCKHEED AND THE NEGRO 


LTHOUGH a segregated all-Negro local union has been dissolved by 

the International Association of Machinists and certain “fringe” im- 
provements made in the general picture at the Marietta, Ga., plant of the 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, the company is still requisitioning workers 
by race through the Georgia State Employment Service. 

Herbert Hill, the Association’s labor secretary, visted Marietta thirty 
days after the NAACP had lodged complaints of discriminatory employment 
policies, and noted the continuance of the racial requisitions for workers. 

He said that throughout the South, racial segregation and arbitrary 
racial separation of workers and job categories are characteristic features 
of state employment services. 

“Major industrial corporations operating with federal government con- 
tracts cannot possibly be in compliance with President Kennedy’s non- 
discrimination order,” Mr. Hill said, “where such contractors in the South 
are using the facilities of the state employment service.” 

Mr. Hill pointed out that the operating costs of all state employment 


services are provided 100 percent by the federal government under the & 


Wagner-Peyser Act. 


“If the federal government intends to make progress in the South in? 


banning discrimination in employment, it can take a big first step by abo 


lishing racialism in the state employment services, all of which are maim 


tained by federal funds,” Mr. Hill declared. 


In New York and a number of other states with fair employment prac: 


tices laws, employment agencies are forbidden to fill requisitions for workers 
which designate the race, color or religion of the workers desired. 

The President’s Committee on Equal Job Opportunity is investigating 
the NAACP charge that the Lockheed plant at Marietta, Ga., discriminates 


in the hiring and advancement of Negro employes. The company has beet” 


awarded a one billion dollar contract by the Air Force. 


Vice-President Lyndon B. Johnson, chairman of the President's Com 


mittee, told Roy Wilkins, NAACP secretary, in a conference April 27, 
his committee was investigating all the charges and that the company 
cooperating. 
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NAACP POSITION ON FREEDOM BUS RIDES 


HE following statement on the Freedom Bus Ride Project was sent by 
Mr. Roy Wilkins to 1,434 NAACP units in 45 states: 

The position of the NAACP on the Freedom Bus Riding project is 
simple and clear: 

1. American citizens have the right and the duty to test the enforcement 
of the Constitution of the United States as embodied in the laws and in the 
interpretations and rulings of the United States Supreme Court. 

2. Any state law or custom which is not in compliance with the Consti- 
tution is subject to challenge at any time by any citizen who chooses to act 
to enjoy his rights. 

3. Where the proper authorities of the state and its subdivisions fail or 
refuse to protect citizens of the United States in pursuit of the enjoyment of 
their rights, it is the duty of the Federal Government to furnish such pro- 
tection. 


MEMBERS of the committee, Fashions for Freedom, Springfield, Mass., branch 

pictured with Mrs. Margurite Belafonte, special projects director NAACP—from 

L, Mrs. Robert McDonald, Mrs. Chester Gibbs, narrator; Dr. Mary McLean, 

decorations; Rebessa Johnson, tickets; Rev. Thomas Foster, branch president; 

Mrs. Belafonte, Frank Buntin, music; Mrs. Ruth Loving, chairman; Mrs. Albert 
Garner, receptionist; and Mrs. Alonza Shieffield. 


Buddy Rose 





4. We reject completely, regardless of the guise in which it is presented, 
the indefensible thesis that citizens who seek to exercise their declared and 
defined constitutional rights anywhere in their country are provocateurs, or 
inciters to disorder or violence, or are otherwise disturbers of the public 
peace and order. When the public peace is based upon denial of the consti- 
tutional rights of the individual and upon the suppression of petitioners, 
protestants and peaceful activities, then it is not peace, but tyranny. 

The attempt to equate the peaceful protests of those persons acting 
within their rights and within the framework of the law, with the violent 
brutality of mobsters operating wholly without, and in defiance of, the law 
is a service to confusion and to the further debasement of due process 


SAMUEL WILLIAMS, president of the New Jersey State Conference and 
NAACP national board member, was given a testimonial dinner by the confer. 
ence on April 21 at the Essex House, Newark. He received tributes from New 
Jersey notables in civic and political circles and was presented an NAACP life 
membership plaque by Dr. U. S. Wiggins. His wife was presented a plaque by 
Mrs. Delia Matrin. Pictured, from L, are Dr. Harold Lett, Mrs. Madaline Wil 
liams, and Roy Wilkins, NAACP executive secretary. 
Sidney Bank 
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Cecil Layne 

SAMSON LODGE NO. 65—Laselve E. Giscomb (L), Worshipful Master of 

Samson Lodge, presents lodge’s check for $500 NAACP life membership to 

Mildred Bond, NAACP life membership secretary. Lodge president F. Douglas 
Landers stands at right. 


and equality under law. This alleged reasoning is akin to insisting that 
Negro citizens who seek to register and vote in some localities are as 
guilty of creating a disturbance as are the white people who use violence 
to stop them. 

5. We further reject the contention that Negro citizens should vol- 
untarily declare a moratorium on their efforts to challenge the denial of 
their rights and should permit segregation-as-usual in the interest of lessened 
tensions. Never have the segregationists been asked to alter their customs 
or operations, even briefly, in the interest of lessened tensions. Never have 
the segregtaionists given an inch except under the pressure of court orders 
or economic boycotts. In these instances change has been reluctant, grudging 


and on a minimum basis, and has been accomplished only after last-ditch 
resistance. 
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6. It is significant that the Freedom Bus Riders encountered no 
violence and bloodshed except in Alabama, the one state where the NAACP 
has been prevented from operating. 

The secretary conferred personally on May 15 (the day after the bus 
burning at Anniston, Ala.) with Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy for 
one hour and urged federal protection for the riders. In other statements 
and speeches the same protection has been demanded by the NAACP. 

NAACP units at every stop on the itinerary of the first CORE Free- 
dom Bus project were alerted and were prepared to cooperate in any way 
to make the project a success. A group of NAACP youth members was 
at the station in Jackson, Miss., when the first Freedom Bus arrived there. 


“JUMS” (Just Us Mothers Club) of Pittsburgh, Pa., presents $500 check, through 
its president, Mrs. Viola Woods, to Atty. Byrd Brown, branch president, for the 
club’s NAACP life membership. Pictured from L, front row, are Geraldine Mike, 
Delores Redwood, secretary; Viola Woods, president; Byrd Brown, Louise Smith, 
Mary Barnett, and James Scott, branch executive secretary. From top down on 
stairs: Alberta Atwater, Gwen Bates and Mildred Woods ,Louise Clark and Mary 
Ray, Jessie Anderson, Betty Forbes, Elva Robinson and Jane Page, Ardell Doug- 
glas, and Ann Barnett. 
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Since July 1956, the NAACP has been prevented by court order from 
operating in Alabama and has been frustrated by the refusal of Alabama 
courts to re-open the hearing on the injunction. But on May 16, the 
NAACP won a ruling that it may now proceed in the federal court in 
Alabama. We expect to be back in business there soon. 


NAACP MOURNS NANNIE H. BURROUGHS 


\\g_ § EARTFELT sympathy” was expressed by the NAACP on the death 
mt of Nannie H. Burroughs, prominent educator and churchwoman. 
Roy Wilkins, in a message to Mrs. Janie Bradford, a surviving relative, 
called Miss Burroughs a “staunch advocate of equal rights and opportunity.” 
“We were privileged to have had her service as a member of our 
Board and then as a vice-president of our organization. Her presence and 
inspiration will be sorely missed,” the NAACP executive secretary said. 
She served as president of the Women’s Convention of the National 
Baptist Convention and worked as editor of the Foreign Mission Board 
of the National Baptist Convention. 
Miss Burroughs founded the National Trade and Professional School 
for Women and Girls at Lincoln Heights, Washington, D. C., in 1907. 


ACCEPTS MEMBERSHIP TROPHY—Rev. S. T. Alexander (center), pastor 
Mt. Zion Baptist Church, Fort Worth, Texas, receives NAACP membership 
trophy from Dr. George D. Flemmings, president Fort Worth branch. This is the 
second consecutive year that Rev. Alexander and his church membership have 
won this coveted membership award. Pictured, from L, are Richard D. Hill, Jr., 
assistant branch secretary; Dr. Flemmings, Rev. Alexander, Ernest Jones, general 
membership campaign director; and R. J. Diamond, branch vice-president and 
campaign booster. ; 


Littlejohn Studio 





MISS BOND CONTINUES PARENTS’ WORK 


ILDRED BOND fied Brownsville, Tennessee, with her parents 22 

years ago, but she returned on May 7 to continue the work they 

had started and for which they suffered the burning of their home and exile. 

Miss Bond, national NAACP life membership secretary, presented the 

charter to the newly re-organized NAACP branch at Brownsville following a 

welcome home parade down Jefferson and Jackson Streets to the First 
Baptist Church on Jefferson Street. 


Brownsville, county seat of Haywood county, continues as one of the 
nation’s major civil-rights storm centers, following Negro vote registration 
activity. 

But the present Haywood-Fayette county story goes back to Sunday 


evening, June 23, 1940, and even before, when the body of Elbert Williams, 
NAACP leader, was fished from the river. 


Williams had aroused the ire of Haywood county whites by encouraging 
Negroes to vote—something that had not occurred since Reconstruction 
days. 

Miss Bond’s father, Ollie S. Bond, a mortician, founded the Associa- 


tions first unit there in 1938. But, when Negro leaders expressed an interest 
in voting (61 per cent of the county is Negro), they ran into untold hardships. 


The Bond family was forced to flee for their lives on Christmas Eve 
afternoon, 1939. Their escape was unknown to elements of the white com- 
munity that burned the Bond home to the ground that same evening. 


Mr. Bond read of Negroes successful registering to vote in his native 
Brownsville, in his New York home, early last June. 


“T never thought I’d live to see Negroes vote in Brownsville,” said the 
pioneer NAACP leader. Hours later he was dead of a heart attack. 


But his daughter has returned to continue his fight for the Negroes 
of Brownsville, surrounding Haywood and nearby Fayette counties. 


WE HAVE A FEW BOUND VOLUMES OF THE CRISIS FOR 
1952, 1956, 1958, 1959, and 1960 
$6.75 a volume postpaid 
Send check or money order to 


The Crisis 16 West 40th Street New York 18, N. Y. 
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What the Branches 
Are Doing 


California: Acting regional secretary Tarea Hall Pittman has hailed 
the victory of civil-rights supporters who helped in the passage of the 
Hawkins Fair Housing Bill on May 8 by a vote of 14 to 16. 

Dr. H. Claude Hudson of Los Angeles was keynote speaker at the 
public celebration of the seventh anniversary of the Supreme Court school 
ruling of May 14, 1954, held at the California State Capitol in Sacra- 
mento on May 21. 

Carl Rowan, assistant deputy secretary of public affairs for the State 
Department, was the speaker at the June 30 awards banquet of the 
BERKELEY branch. 


Delaware: Attorney Louis T. Redding of Wilmington was honored 
in April with a testimonial dinner given by the DELAWARE STATE 
CONFERENCE. More than 500 guests attended the “Next Step to Free- 
dom” banquet to honor him for his legal work against segregation in 
Delaware and to listen to an address by Dr. Mordecai Johnson, president- 
emeritus of Howard. 

Attorney Redding’s work in desegregation of schools was lauded by 
Dr. Johnson as “of the highest service to the Negro, the United States 
and the western world.” 

If the United Nations saw fit to call the apartheid of South Africa 
“reprehensible and injurious to human dignity,” southern Delaware’s treat- 
ment of the Negro makes “twin brothers,” Dr. Johnson declared. 


Florida: In PENSACOLA the Escambia county board of public 
instruction has voted to comply with a federal court ruling calling for 
a desegregation plan within 90 days. This is the first county-wide order for 
desegregation of schools in Florida and it is felt that it will have effect 
on the state’s pupil placement law. 

The TAMPA branch is urging Negro parents in Hillsboro county to 
seek reassignement of their children to schools of their choise. The MIAMI 
branch is asking the Miami Transit Company to begin the hiring of Negro 
drivers on all lines operating in Dade county. The WEST PALM BEACH 
branch has called upon city officials to begin a program of desegregation 
of all public facilities operated by the city. 


Illinois: The CHICAGO branch has asked police superintendent 
Orlando Wilson to investigate a 30-minute delay of the 17th District 
police station to answer a call for help. The branch charges that the 30- 
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minute delay resulted in a shooting which could have been avoided had 
the police responded immediately. 

Representative Adam Clayton Powell ((N.Y.) was principal speaker 
at the annual Freedom Fund Dinner sponsored by the Chicago branch on 
June 22. 


Indiana: The FORT WAYNE branch and the Fort Wayne chapter 
of the Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice sponsored a “Law Day, 
U.S.A.” celebration on Apil 30. Speakers were Larry Burke, local attorney; 
Irving Levine, executive director Indiana conference civil rights; and John 
Preston Ward, local attorney. 


Kansas: Ernest Russell, educational director of the Kansas Anti-Dis- 
crimination Commission, was a speaker at a recent meeting of the 
WICHITA branch. 


Massachusetts: The BOSTON branch celebrated the seventh anniver- 
sary of the U. S. Supreme Court decision of May 14, 1954, with a public 
program on May 21 in the Boston Technical High School. Charlayne Hunter 
of the University of Georgia was one of the main speakers. 


Missouri: The ST. LOUIS branch held a conference on voter regis- 
tration on May 1, with William C. Patton of the national office staff as the 
principal speaker at the conference. 

Mrs. Margaret Bush Wilson, president of the St. Louis branch, wrote 
a letter on May 1 to chief of police Curtis Brostron pointing out discrim- 
ination against local Negro policement through failure to promote them, 
even when qualified. She wrote, among other things: “According to our 
investigation there are approximately fifty commissioned officers from the 
Negro community who have college training. We understand that ten of 
these are college graduates, yet only one of these ten has rank above 
patrolman. On the other hand, out of some 1800 non-Negro commissioned 
officers, about 7 are college graduates and at least six of these hold rank 
of sergeant or above.” 


Nebraska: Above 150 persons attended a reception in the governor's 
mansion sponsored by the LINCOLN branch. This is the first time in the 
state of Nebraska that the NAACP has enjoyed the hospitality of the ex- 
ecutive mansion. Guests were greeted in the receiving line by Governor 


and Mrs. Frank Morrison, the Rev. Albert Williams (branch president) and 
Mrs. Williams. 


> OO TSS 


PRINCE HALL MILITARY LODGE, Free and Accepted Masons of Bamberg, 

Germany, is now a life member of the NAACP. James W. Thurman (R), Wor- 

shipful Master, receives a $500 check from Lawrence Brown, Jr., lodge treasurer, 
which was mailed to the NAACP national office in May. 
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Herbert Abrams 


PARTICIPANTS in the Freedom Sunday program held in the Friendship Baptist 
Church, Lansing, Michigan, branch—from L, Atty. Stuart J. Dunnings, Jr., life 
membership chairman; Ernest Green, president Michigan State NAACP chapter; 
Rudolph Wilson, freedom fund chairman; Rev. Joseph Parker, co-chairman church 
work committee; Mrs. Josephine Warton, president Lansing branch; Verne Kinsey, 
Michigan assistant atorney general; Rev. Paul Morrison, pastor Central Methodist 
Church; Judge George Edwards, Michigan Supreme Court; and Rev. Gladstone 
Scott, co-chairman church work committee. 


Nevada: President Eddie Scott of the CARSON CITY branch ad- 
dressed a telegram on March 10 to President Kennedy, senators Bible and 
Cannon, and congressman Baring: 


“Discrimination general in housing, employment and public accommo- 
dations. Economy Negroes Nevada depressed. Pending civil rights legis- 
lation receiving negligible support. Leadership lacking espouse; caused FHA 
discrimination everywhere. Negro service men suffering. Seventy percent 
relegated substandard rentals. Urge you use moral force assist sponsors. 
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New Jersey: Annual “kick-off” membership drive of the MONT- 
CLAIR branch was launched on April 14, with counselor Raymond A. 
Brown of the Jersey branch as guest speaker. Branch membership goal is 
1,250 members. Campaign chairman and advisor are John Sterling and 
Dr. Walter Darden; they are assisted by John Bowles and Donald Moss. 
Mrs. Margaret Bass is membership chairman. 


The RUTGERS UNIVERSITY chapter of the NAACP, under the 
leadership of president Ruffen Cotten, has been sucessful in getting univer- 
sity president Dr. Mason Gross to adopt a new policy of non-discrimination 
in off-campus housing. 


Under the procedure recommended by Steven Leeds, vice-president of 
the chapter and chairman of its housing committee, Rutgers will, in the 
future, refuse to list in its “approved directory” of off-campus housing any 
rooms, apartments or other such facilities which may not be open to all of 
its students without regard to race, color, religion or national origin. In 
addition, landlords will be required to sign affidavits which state that they 
will not discriminate against prospective clients because of the above-men- 
tioned factors. 


In order to make certain that the new policy is stringently adhered to, 
Dr Gross has indicated that he will appoint Joseph Nolan, the University’s 
housing director and Steven Leeds of the NAACP chapter along with other 
students and faculty representatives to a committee which will make con- 
tinuous checks to insure that the University’s non-bias policy is being 
enforced. 


New York: Twenty-sixth annual conference of the New York State 
Conference of NAACP was held at Hotel Pierrepont, Brooklyn, N. Y., May 
26-28. 


The Vallorettes Social Club presented Catharine Eason in a concert 
on May 21 and then presented the proceeds to the WILLIAMSBRIDGE 
branch to be used by the branch to buy an NAACP life membership for 
branch president Walter Carlisle, Jr. 


The WHITE PLAINS-GREENBURGH branch sent strong protests 
over the Alabama riots to President Kennedy and Attorney General Robert 
Kennedy. Guest speaker at the May 21 meeting was Dr. V .E. Amassian, pro- 
fessor of physiology at Albert Einstein College of Medicine, who discussed 
the problems facing Negro students seeking a medical education. George 
Walton, chemical engineer in the analytical department of General Foods, 
was speaker at the June 4 branch meeting. He spoke on the necessity that 
Negro youth be alert, well-informed, and active in the struggle for equality. 


Excerpts from a letter addressed by Dr. Eugene T. Reed, president of 
the New York State Conference of NAACP Branches to the editor of the 
Newburgh Evening News regarding the New York Welfare Residency Law: 
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I am flattered that my remarks in Newburgh on March 19, 1961, elicited 
editorial comment in your newspaper. I refer to your lead editorial of March 23, 
headlined “NAACP Leader Errs.” In your article is an implied denial that accept- 
ance of the Welfare Residency Bill is designed to stop Negroes and Puerto Ricans 
from coming to New York. This thought reveals either an amazing ignorance of 
the facts or a deliberate attempt to distort them. 

In the March 2 issue of your newspaper, Newburgh City Manager Joseph 
Mitchell was quoted as saying that the principles of Welfare are “being violated 
by this horde of incoming humanity . . . never-ending pilgrimage from North 
Carolina to New York.” Later in the same article he states ,“I have evidence that 
the preponderance of welfare cases of this type are in Wards One, Two, Three and 
Four.” I am sure that the readers of your paper know that these are the wards 
predominantly populated by Negroes. 

It would appear from Mr. Mitchell’s statement that in Newburgh, as in most 
other northern communities, the large percentage of new-comers needing welfare 
assistance are Negroes and Puerto Ricans. I feel, however, that it is time to call 
a spade a spade; to determine whether the welfare residency bill is a proper one 
in the light of all circumstances... . 

Perhaps a better way to stem the tide of the “never-ending pilgrimage from 
North Carolina to New York” referred to by Mr. Mitchell would be to have that 
type of federal fair employment practices act that would enable the Negro to find 
his economic niche in the South; to have that type of civil rights legislation strong 
enough to protect the Negro in his right to register, to vote, to equal education, 
and all the other rights his American citizenship should secure for him in the 
south; to have that type of federal legislation that would put an end to lynching, 
both of the old-time variety and the type that has taken the lives of many Negroes 
in the last few years, including the Moores, Emmett Till, and others. 

There is another aspect of this problem. It is a known fact that many of the 
Negroes who find themselves in our state without any means of support are 
Negroes who were lured to New York by unscrupulous employers who needed 
them for temporary work in the fields and orchards of this state, or conniving 
employment agency operators who induced them to come to New York. They 
have been cajoled and pleaded with to come to New York, even to your county, 
to help in the multi-million dollar harvesting and food processing industry. Then, 
when they have served the financial purposes for which they were brought, they 
have found themselves abandoned... . 

Then, too, we must remember that we cannot eat our cake and have it too. 
There are those persons who willingly benefit from having Negroes and Puerto 
Ricans perform the tasks so menial and poorly-paid that although these unskilled 
workers work full time, their salary is inadequate to provide even the bare neces- 
sities provided by welfare. In many of these cases, the need for supplemental relief 
has been brought to the attention of the authorities by alert teachers, ministers or 
others who have seen these persons struggling vainly to maintain themselves and 
their families on their meager incomes. 

No one who is aware of the amount of money provided in the average welfare 
case and the cost of living today would seriously contend that one leaves the South 
or Puerto Rico because they prefer life on relief rolls to an honest job... . 

If you will recognize that less than 2 per cent of Welfare recipients in this 
state will come under the restrictions of the recently adopted residency law, and 
that the federal government pays the greater share of the cost of their aid, you 
must agree that those who have contended for the law and voted for the law did 
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$0, not to save money or relieve the relief rolls. They did so to force Negroes and 
Puerto Ricans who found themselves in dire straits to leave the state. 


Ohio: Kivie Kaplan, national life membership chairman, was guest 
speaker at a recent breakfast meeting of the CINCINNATI branch. Wilber- 


force University presented Mr. Kaplan with an honorary LL. D. degree on 
April 20. 


South Carolina: Two officers of the South Carolina State Youth Con- 
ference became the first Negroes to be served at the Greyhound restaurant in 
Charleston on May 30. The students, David Carter and Lennie Glover, 
experienced no difficulty in getting service. They and their white-female 
student companion from the University of South Carolina were treated 
hospitably by management and staff. 


Tennessee: The MEMPHIS branch has appointed its first executive 
secretary in the person of Mrs. Maxine A. Smith. Her appointment became 
effective April 10. Mrs. Smith had served for three years as chairman of 
the branch membership committee. 

The KNOXVILLE branch feted all former presidents on April 21 at 
a “Presidents Ball.” 


New College Units: Youth secretary Herbert L. Wright reported 
establishment of two college units on whites campuses in the South: the 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma; Duke University, Durham, 
North Carolina. This marks the first time since 1946 that the NAACP has 
had active college chapters on the campuses of predominantly white 
southern schools. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Three weeks’ notice is essential for change of address. Please send 
us your old as well as your new address. You may furnish, where 
possible, your old stenciled address. 


Notify us immediately if you fail to receive copies of your 
magazine. 
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FIGHT FOR FREEDOM DINNER—Enjoying a chat at the 1961 fight for 

freedom dinner (April 9) of the Detroit, Mich., branch are (from L) Dr. James 

McClendon, dinner co-chairman; James Dabbs, speaker, president of the Southern 

Regional Council; and Edward Turner, branch president. BOTTOM: Governor 

John B. Swainson of Michigan presents a gift to Sammy Davis, Jr., while dinner 
chairman Damon Keith smiles approval. 
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national 
Peace 
Health, 


College and School News 


JoHNSON C. SMITH UNIVERSITY 
held its commencement on May 29. 
Dr. F. D. Patterson, former president 
of Tuskegee Institute and president 
of the Phelps-Stokes Fund, was the 
speaker. 


Dr. Hugh M. Gloster, chairman of 
Hampton Institute’s department of 
languages and literature, will spend 
the next academic year as a visiting 
professor at the University of War- 
saw, Poland. 


President John F. Kennedy has 
named Dr. Albert W. Dent, presi- 
dent of DILLARD UNIVvERsITY, to the 
national advisory council of the 


Peace Corps. The Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare also 
announces his appointment to the 
Federal Hospital Council, which ad- 
vises the Surgeon General. 


Commencement exercises at FAy- 
ETTEVILLE STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE were hold on June 4. Dr. 
Leonard H. Robinson, dean of edu- 
cation and general studies at A&T 
College in Greensboro, was the 
speaker. 

2 


SPELMAN COLLEGE has received 
a grant of $750,000 from the Rocke- 
feller Brothers Fund for the con- 
struction of a new fine arts building. 

Nine Spelman students have been 
elected for inclusion in “Who’s Who 
Among Students in American Uni- 
versities and Colleges.” Forty-one 
students were on the honor roll for 
the first semester, 1960-61: 14 sen- 
iors, 3 juniors, 12 sophomores, and 
12 freshmen. All were honored at 
an honors’ day dinner addressed by 
Dr. C. A. Bacote, Spelman profes- 
sor of history. 

Funeral services for Mrs. Georgia 
Caldwell Smith, head of the college 
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department of mathematics, 
held on May 9. 


were 


Grace Congregational Church, 


BENEDICT 
COLLEGE 


A Pioneer Institution of Higher Learning 
Located in The City of Columbia 
oe 
The following Degrees Are Conferred 
A.B., B.S., B.Th., and B.D. 
* 
PRE-MEDICAL AND 
PRE-DENTAL TRAINING 


Splendid Opportunities for Intellectual 
Growth and Character Development 
Co-educational—Class “A” Rating 
MODERATE EXPENSES 
* 

For Further Information Write 
J. A. Bacoats, Pres., Benedict College 
Columbia 13, South Carolina 
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four year high school 
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Cheyney State College 
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New York City, has established the 
George Edmund Haynes Award in 
memory of the late Dr. George Eé- 
mund Haynes, sociologist and educa- 
tor. Dr. Haynes died in January 
1960. 

a 


Dr. Pressley McCoy, associate di- 
rector of the Danforth Foundation, 
was principal speaker at the TALL 
DEGA COLLEGE commencement on 
June 5. 

0 


One hundred and fifty American 
colleges and universities have in- 
augurated a coordinated program for 
the education of African students in 
the USA. The program will start in 
September 1961. 


Soprano Gladys Tiff, an alumna of 
CLAFLIN COLLEGE, gave a concert at 
her alma mater on April 16. 


Treasury secretary Douglas Dil- 
lon has announced the appointment 
of Dr. Samuel Z. Westerfield, Jr. 
dean of the school of business ad- 
ministration at Atlanta University, to 
the staff of the TREASURY DEPART- 
MENT. He is associate director of 
the Debt Analysis Staff in the office 
of the Secretary 


a 
New York UNtversity awarded 
the degree of Doctor of Humane 


Letters to Dr. F. D. Patterson, presi- 
dent of the Phelps-Stokes Fund. 


Five new scholarships this yeat 
bring to 411 the number of students 
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JANICE MARIE BRANHAM 


aided since September 1947, ‘Catho- 
lic Scholarships for Negroes” an- 
nounced at its 16th annual board 
meeting in Washington. 


Frederica Merry of Saint Louis, 
Mo., was initiated on May 13 as a 
charter member of Alpha Tau Chap- 
ter of Kappa Omicron Phi at BRAD- 
LEY UNIVERSITY (Peoria, IIl.). KOP 
is a national home economics hon- 
orary fraternity. 

Miss Merry was selected on the 
bases of scholarship, leadership po- 
tentialities, good professional atti- 
tude, and a promise of outstanding 
achievements. 
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Janice Marie Branham, an alumna 
of West KENTUCKY VOCATIONAL 
SCHOOL, is the first Negro to be 
employed as a full-time sales clerk 
at the Aldens Catalog Store, Padu- 
cah, Kentucky. 


Dr. Harry V. Richardson was in- 
augurated as the first president of 
the INTERDENOMINATIONAL 'THEO- 
LOGICAL CENTER on May 3. 


Commencement exercises at BEN- 
EDICT COLLEGE were held on May 
23, with the principal address being 
delivered by Dr. James M. Nabrit, 
Jr., president of Howard University. 

Two Benedict students and two 
professors have won fellowships for 
advanced study this year: Ruby 
Waiters, Nancy Gallman, students; 
Arnold Taylor and Eddie Cecil, pro- 
fessors. 

= 


VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE held its. 
commencement on May 29, with 
Admiral Lewis L. Strauss, former 
chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, as speaker. 

Boston College has awarded a 
$3,800 fellowship to Preston Roy- 
ster, a VSC senior. 


George O. Roberts, associate pro- 
fessor of sociology, received his 
Ph. D. degree from Catholic Uni- 
versity at its 1961 commencement. 





“New, censored, unusual material”! Intro- 
ductory offer. 10¢ Pedestrian League, Box 
1308, Church Station, NYC. 





Eighteenth annual Institute of 
Race Relations will be held at Fisk 
UNIVERSITY, June 19-July 1. 

Dr. Charles H. Wesley, president 
of Central State College, was com- 
mencement speaker on June 5. 


BosTON UNIVERSITY has awarded 
full-tuition scholarships to two Afri- 
can students, Justin Chongo of 
Northern Rhodesia, and Joseph K. 
Kanyi of Kenya. 


Seventeen UNITED NEGRO COL- 
LEGE FuND faculty members have 
been awarded a total of $68,447 in 
combined grants from their respec- 
tive colleges and the UNNCF fac- 
ulty fellowship program. The grants 
will enable the professors to com- 
plete work on their doctoral degrees 
during the coming year. 

Mrs. Dorothy Smith Dailey is new 
TV and radio director of the UNCF. 
She succeeds Mrs. Dorothy L. Bark- 
er, who had held the post for the 
past eight years. 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY awarded 79 
graduate degrees at its commence- 
ment convocation on June 5. Con- 
gressman Charles C. Diggs, Jr., 
Mich., was the speaker. 

Elizabeth Banks and Sylvia Harris 
received Merrill Foreign Study Fel- 
lowships for the 1961-62 academic 
year. They will leave the USA at 
the end of the summer for a year’s 
postgraduate study. 

Romeyn Van Vleck Lippman, 
Boston artist, received the prize 
awarded on the vote of those attend- 
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ing the 20th annual Atlanta Univer- 
sity Exhibition of Paintings, Sculp- 
ture and Prints by Negro Artists for 
his oil, “Church.” 


a 


CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE refused 
to participate in the segregated Me- 
morial Day parade held in’ Xenia, 
Ohio. 

« 


More than 1,500 UNIVERSITY oF 
MICHIGAN students signed a 15-foot 
letter supporting United States De- 
partment of Justice action in the 
racial turmoil arising from the south- 
ern “Fredom Rides.” 

A student group also collected 
four tons of food and clothing for the 
evicted Negro sharecroppers in Hay- 
wood and Fayette counties, Tennes- 
see. 

a 


TOUGALOO SOUTHERN CHRISTIAN 
COLLEGE’s 92nd commencement was 
held on June 4, with Dr. Emory 
Ross, chairman of the Phelps-Stokes 
Fund, as speaker. 

Tougaloo has accepted an invita- 
tion to participate in the fifth annual 
Danforth Workshop to be held at 
Colorado College, Colorado Springs, 
Colorado, June 19-July 8. This is the 
second invitation the college has re- 
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ceived to participate in the work- 


shop. 
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The college faculty, on recom- 
mendation of its athletic committee, 
has voted to discontinue participa- 
tion in intercollegiate football. 


BisHoP COLLEGE’s 80th com- 
mencement was held on May 26, 
with Dr. Modecai W. Johnson, presi- 
dent-emeritus of Howard, as the 


speaker. 
a 


Dr. Robert C. Weaver, director of 
the USHHFA, was commencement 
speaker at MOREHOUSE COLLEGE on 
June 5. 

Doctors James H. Birnie and 
Frederick E. Mapp, working under 
an Atomic Energy Commission con- 
tract, reported iimportant research 


findings to the American Physiologi- 
cal Society at a meeting held in 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

President Benjamin Mays repre- 
sented the Peace Corps at a confer- 


ence held in Addis Ababa, 


15-25. 


May 


SHAW UNIVERSITY held its com- 
mencement on May 29. His Excel- 
lency George A. Padmore, Liberian 
ambassador in Washington, was the 
speaker. 

Twenty-fifth annual session of the 
Ministers’ Institute was held at Shaw 
June 5-9. 

i 


Sixty-second commencement was 
held at VirciIntA UNION UNIVERSITY 
on June 5, with Dr. James McBride 
Dabbs, president of the Southern Re- 
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gional Council, as the speaker. 
a 


Governor J. Millard Tawes of 
Maryland was commencement speak- 
er at MORGAN STATE COLLEGE on 
June 4. 

Wilford L. White, director, Office 
of Management and Research, The 
Small Business Administration, 
Washington, was speaker at the din- 
ner-meeting of the second annual 
small business institute. 


Howarp UNIvERsiITy held its 93rd 
commencement on June 9. Vice- 
President Lyndon B. Johnson was the 
speaker. Honorary degrees were 
awarded to Dr. Robert C. Weaver, 
housing administrator; Dr. Otto 
Klineberg, psychologist; and Dr. Hil- 
drus Poindexter, public health offi- 


cer. 
a 


Howard dedicated its new Audi- 
torium-Fine Arts Building on June 
4. Professor Marion T. Wright has 
received the fifth annual Evening 
Star Research fellowship to complete 
a biographical study of the late Lucy 
Diggs Slowe, the first dean of women 
at Howard. 

Kenneth L. Bryant of Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y., received his M.D. de- 
gree from the medical school. He is 
the son of Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Bry- 
ant of Mt. Vernon. 


Nineteen outstanding college sci- 
ence students have been elected to 
work with scientists of THE AMERI- 
CAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY 
this summer on advanced research 
projects. 





Book Reviews 


MUNTU: An Outline of the New African 
Culture. By Janheinz Jahn. Translated 
from the German by Marjorie Grene. 
New York: Grove Press, Inc., 1961. 267pp. 
$5.50. 


This is probably the first book to 
attempt a perspective survey of the cul- 
ture of black Africa. Mr. Jahn begins 
by reminding us that the same West- 
erners who favor the political emanci- 
pation of Africa have their doubts 
about the ability of Africans to “appro- 
priate modern technology and modern 
forms of organization without abandon- 
ing their traditional culture.” Those who 
hold this thesis, he says, are mistaken, 
since it is based upon the assumption 
that African cultures are “primitive” 
cultures and therefore passive and sim- 
ple. This idea is absurd because it dis- 
regards the fact that African societies 
have an ancient history and “an inde- 
pendent culture of equal value with 
other cultures.” 


“African intelligence,” explains Mr. 
Jahn, “wants to integrate into modern 
life only what seems valuable from the 
past. The goal is neither the traditional 
African nor the black European but 
the modern Africa . . . we call it neo- 
African culture.” The author calls his 
book Muntu—a Bantu word, meaning 
“man,” but whose concept “embraces 
living and dead, ancestors and deified 
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ancestors: gods”—because it is one of 
the keys to the African genius. Muntu 
is a lived, complex experience which 
our author, for the purposes of his 
study, has arbitrarily decomposed into 
religion, dances, philosophy, poetry, 
and literature and the arts. 

His first two chapters on Voodoo and 
the dance offer nothing new: they are 
actually nothing more than skilful sum- 
maries of Michel Leiris, Alfred Métrauz, 
and Fernando Ortiz. African religion 
is polytheistic and in many parts of the 
New World where it has come in con- 
tact with Christianity it has Africanized 
and assimilated the Christian elements: 
Voodoo in Haiti, Santeria in Cuba, 
Candomblé in Brazil, etc. The faithful 
see no inconsistency in worshipping 
both Catholic saints and African 
Orichas. There is a brief description 
of the Afro-Cuban secret society, 
Nafiiguismo; and in discussing the 
rumba he emphasizes the influence of 
this dance rhythm on Afro-Cuban 
lyric poetry (Nicol4s Guillén, Ramén 
Guirao, Emilio Ballagas, et. al.) “Afri- 
can rhythm has been able,” the author 
explains, “to make itself at home m 
Spanish.” 

When it comes to the African Welt- 
anschauung, Mr. Jahn’s fundamental 
unity seems forced, derived as it 3s 
from the disparate reports of Marcel 
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Griaule, Placide Tempels, Adebayo 
Adesanya, Maya Deren, and Alexis 
Kagame. The African world he pictures 
is wholly organic in conception; that 
is, energies do not exist unless they can 
be ordered by the force of the imagina- 
tion. 


There is a chapter on Nommo, “the 
magic force of the spoken word”; one 
on African sculpture, painting, and the 
mask; one on a history of African lit- 
erature; and one on the conflict of 
cultures. 


Mr. Jahn’s study is weakened by his 
complete ignoring of the economic and 
political factors which are sure to mold 
the future of this neo-African cuture. 
Nor does he always make a distinction 
between residual and neo-African cul- 
ture. Mr. Jahn has a mythological cast 
of mind and this, it seems, blinds him to 
the fact that neo-African culture is a sub- 
jectivity, a voice of protest, rather than 
an objectivity. Muntu is in one sense 
a poetic glorification of la négritude. 
Oddly enough, the principal audience 
for neo-African culture is white, not 
black. And Ja négritude, an American 
and not an African concept, was given 
renown by Jean-Paul Sartre, a French- 
man. It should be mentioned, too, in 
closing that Mr. Jahn calls attention to 
Dr. Frantz Fanon’s original and incisive 
analysis of what it means psychological- 
ly to be a black man in a white world. 

J.W.I. 


The Black Muslims in America. By C. Eric 
lincoln. Foreword by Gordon Allport. Bos- 
ton: Beacon Press, 1961. Xi-+-276pp. 
$4.95 


Dr. Lincoln paints a portrait of 
America’s Black Muslims, their origins, 
tenets, activities, and membership. 
America’s Black Muslims, it must be re- 
membered, are not authentic Islamites, 
but members of an eccentric religious 
and racist sect. The origin of the black 
Nationalist movement (au fond, the 
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Black Muslims are nationalists) in the 
USA cannot be attributed to a single 
source: it includes the Moorish Science 
Temple of Timothy Drew (circa 1913), 
which was “essentially religious”; the 
Universal Negro Improvement Associa- 
tion (1920s) of Marcus Garvey, which 
was “primarily political”; and the black 
nationalist cult of Wallace D. Fard, 
which began in Detroit in 1920. One of 
Fard’s lieutenants was Elijah Muham- 
mad, born Elijah Poole in Georgia, 
who took over after Fard’s disappear- 
ance in 1934. 

Of the many complex strands which 
go to make up the Muslim movement 
these seem basic: rejection of the white 
man’s Christianity, black superiority, 
and the creation of a black nation (by 
the assignment of special territory) 
within the USA. These beliefs are held 
with fanatical fervor. To whom do 
such fantasies appeal? Dr. Lincoln 


points out that Muslim appeal is to the 
“most disprivileged class” of Negroes. 
Its membership is predominantly young 
(about 80 percent), male, lower class, 


ex-Christian, and American Negro. 


“The Muslim dogma of absolute hos- 
tility between the Black Man and the 
white ‘devil’ is simply an acceptance of 
the dogma of the white supremacists, 
made palatable by reversing the values 
held to be inherent in ‘black’ and ‘white’ 
. . . [It is) in great part, a lightly dis- 
guised rationalization of things as they 
are. . . .” However, there are com- 
mendable features of the movement: 
fraternal responsibility, rehabilitation 
of the unregenerate, self-help, honesty, 
thrift, human dignity, and pride of race. 

Why do the Black Muslims reject the 
dominant values of American society? 
Because of white dominance, the blight 
of white racism, and the shadows of 
contumely and insult in which the 
Negro lives. The most disprivileged 
blacks are the most disprized! This 
search on the part of the Negro masses 
for some saving identity is world-wide 
and ranges from the past violence of 
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“A monumental study of what 
it has meant to be a Negro in 
the United States from 1870 to 
the present.” 


THE 


PGE 


A trilogy by W. E. B. Du Bais 


On a vast canvas spanning a cen- 
tury of struggle and change, Dr. Du 
Bois, widely regarded as the dean of 
American letters, has depicted the 
Negro’s march to freedom. Across the 
stage of this massive trilogy move 
such figures as Theodore Roosevelt, 
Booker T. Washington, Tom Watson, 
Oswald Garrison Villard, Florence Kel- 
ley, Joel Spingarn, John Haynes 
Holmes, Harry Hopkins, Franklin Del- 
ano Roosevelt, George Washington 
Carver, Stephen Wise, A, Philip Ran- 
dolph, Alger Hiss, Paul Robeson, Ben 
Davis, Jomo Kenyatta, Kwane Nkru- 
mah, and many, many more. 

Because Dr. Du Bois’ own life—ap- 
proaching his 94th year—has been 
the life not merely of a witness and 
observer but of an active participant 
and militant leader, and because it 
dramatically mirrors the historic events 
described, there is never any devia- 
tion from his central theme—the in- 
vincible sweep and drive of the 
heroic, stubborn, many-sided struggle 
of the Negro people for full equality. 
Book One: 

THE ORDEAL OF MANSART $3.50 
Book Two: 
MANSART BUILDS A SCHOOL $4.00 
Book Three: 
WORLDS OF COLOR $4.50 


Special Three volumes, boxed $10.00 


At your local bookstore or 


MAINSTREAM PUBLISHERS 


832 Broadway, New York 3,.N. Yoox 


Mau Mau in Kenya to the potential 
violence of the Black Muslims and the 
Ras Tafarians in Jamaica, B.W.I. The 
motto of all seems to be: “Deeds not 
words are needed.” 

Here an historical parenthesis should 
be added. Negro religions (there have 
been many Negro modifications of 
orthodox Christianity) have often 
played a seminal role in New-World 
Negro revolts against white domination. 
In Haiti in 1791, for instance, the slave 
revolt at Le Cap was organized by 
Boukman, a high priest of Vaudou. In 
Brazil the Black Muslims (Malés) were 
at the heart of the eight slave revolts 
which took place at Bahia between 
1807 and 1835. Their aims were to kill 
the whites, take power, and to banish 
Christianity in the name of Allah. The 
Malés, unlike the Black Muslims, how- 
ever, were recusant Muslims, since their 
religious practices had been corrupted 
by the introduction of fetishistic ele- 
ments and practices. Islam, it must be 
remembered, had been introduced into 
Brazil by the Islamized Negroes from 
the Sudan and Nigeria. 

Coming back to The Black Muslims 
in America, Dr. Lincoln has written a 
book that deserves wide reading and 
deep thought. The author, however, 
exaggerates the achievements of Mar- 
cus Garvey and one likewise wonders 
how he arrived at his 100,000 member- 
ship for the Black Muslims. 

JWI. 


Worlds of Color. A novel by W. E. B. 
Du Bois. Book Three in The Black Fame: 
A Trilogy. New York: Mainstream Pub- 
lishers, 1961. 349pp. $4.50. 


Dr. Du Bois published the first vol- 
ume in this trilogy, The Ordeal of Man- 
sart, in 1957; the second, Mansart 
Builds a School, in 1959; now we have 
the third and last volume detailing the 
experiences of the Mansarts after Re- 
construction to date. Although “The 
Black Flame” purports to be fiction, it 
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js actually history, ad la Du Bois, of the 
American Negro since 1870, mostly of 
his experiences along the color line. 

Worlds of Color deals with Manuel 
Mansarts experiences along the color 
line around the world, where in the 
course of his travels and meditations he 
meets most of the world’s leaders. Be- 
cause the author is not a story-teller, 
his characters are little more than pup- 
pets used to interpret his selected cir- 
cumstances, and these circumstances are 
often implausible. Chief fault of Worlds 
of Color, in addition to its dubious key 
to salvation, is its oversimplification of 
the problems presented. 

J.W.L. 


Africa A to Z: A Guide for Travelers—Arm- 
chair and Actual. By Robert S. Kane. Gar- 
den City, New York: Doubleday & Com- 
pany, Inc., 1961. With maps and photo- 
graphs. 408pp. $4.95. 


This travel-guide to Africa is perhaps 
the first in English to “the new nations 
of Africa.” Not only is Mr. Kane’s 
book eminently practicable but it is 
also highly readable and sauced at times 
with sly humor. Mr. Kane visited 56 
countries, ranging from Algeria and 
Egypt through Ghana and Guinea and 
Angola; the Union of South Africa and 
the Rhodesias; Tanganyika and Kenya 
and Ethiopia; Nigeria and the Niger 
and Chad. 

He begins with the African back- 
ground and follows this up with general 
information about visas, inoculations, 
climate, currency, tipping, languages, 
shopping, what to pack, etc. Then the 
author considers each country individ- 
ually. He tells the best time to visit, 
lists the entry requirements, explains 
the currency, film availability, the prin- 
cipal European language, and the na- 
ture of domestic transport. A short in- 
troduction summarizes the history and 
the culture of each country in relation 
to its present political and economic 
situation; then he tells what to see— 
cities, towns, historical monuments, 
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museums, etc.—what to buy and where 
to stay—the latter he heads “Creature 
Comforts,” under which he lists hotels, 
restaurants, bars and beaches, and 
nightclubs, when the place has them. 


Mr. Kane has done for Africa what 
Herr Baedeker did for Europe—made 
reliable information available for the 
traveler in Africa. 

J.W.I. 


The West Indies and Their Future. By Daniel 
Guérin. London: Dennis Dobson, 1961. 
192pp. 18s net ($2.50). Translated by 
Austryn Wainhouse from “Les Antilles 
Décolonisées.” 


In 174 pages Monsieur Guérin man- 
ages to condense a vast amount of use- 
ful information on the history and the 
problems of the West Indies. The first 
part of the book, 11 chapters, outlines 
the economic misery, the one-crop eco- 
nomies, the population pressures, and 
the color-structure of the islands; the 
second, 5 chapters, early forms of re- 
sistance to European domination, race 
consciousness, political problems, na- 
tionalism, and the major issues which 
must be corrected if the Antilles are to 
have a healthy future. What is impor- 
tant in this book is the author’s basic 
geographic, economic, and social an- 
alysis. 

Monsieur Guérin has a broad back- 
ground of study of colonialism in Al- 
geria, Morocco, Tunisia, Madagascar, 
Indochina, and Africa and a burning 
belief in democracy. He presents his 
story well, and at times movingly. 

The original of The West Indies and 
Their Future was published in Paris by 
Présence Africaine in 1956 with an in- 
troduction by Aimé Césaire and the 
author’s “Dedication” to his great- 
grandfather, Gustave d’Eichthal, both 
of which are omitted from the English 
edition. A review of Les Antilles Dé- 
colonisées appeared in The Crisis for 
April 1957 at page 250. 

J.W.1. 
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BUY THIS $1.00 VALUE IN QUANTITY LOTS... 


THIS 1S WHAT WE FOUND 


by RALPH and CARL CREGER 


at 75¢ for 10 or more copies; 60¢ for 100 or more. Postpaid. 
Single copy: $1.00 postpaid 


—— 


This ls What We Found, written by a white father 
and son in Little Rock, Arkansas, began as the 17-year- 
old son’s history assignment. But it wound up as both 
a study of the history of the American Negro and the 
reasons why a white father and son in Little Rock came 
to champion equal rights and opportunities for Ne- 
groes. Author Lillian Smith describes the book as “a 
little document that should appeal to Southerners who 
are honestly searching for a path through the present 
jungle.” 


Every NAACP member and CRISIS subscriber 
should read this fiercely honest book. 
——_— 


ORDER YOUR COPY AT ONCE FROM 


The Crisis, 16 West 40th Street New York 18, N. Y. 
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